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TABLE 4-1   Household Work Time of Husband and Wife in Families with Two Children (Syracuse sample)
Employed-Wife Families0             Non Employed-Wife Fair
	Youngest Child	Husband   Wife (Hours")    (Hours6)    Nc			Husband   Wife (Hours")   (Hours*)   Nf		
1967-68	12-17	1.5	5	19	1.5	7	27
	6-11	1.5	5	24	1.5	7	64
	2-5	1.5	6	29	1.5	8	96
	1	1.5	6	10	3	9-	53
	Under 1	1.5	8	7	1.5	10	66
1977	12-17	2	6	7	1.5	7	21
	6-11	2	5	4	1.5	7	29
	2-5	3	5	11	2	8	31
	1	3	8	13	3	9	38
	Under 1	3	7	21	3	10	35
" Wife employed 15 or more hours per week.
* Average hours per day-these figures should be multiplied by 7 days for a woi
figure.
c N equals number of families.
SOURCE: William Gauger and Kathryn Walker (1980) chart 2.
was only about 2.5 hours per week for the sample as a whole decrease in women's home production was not offset by any in in men's participation in household chores. When the differer sample composition were adjusted for, it turned out that men a contributed 5 percent less time to household work in 1975 than i (Robinson, 1980). He also found that women's family care was in those households where the husbands also spent more time or production. In a separate analysis comparing households which by ownership of different appliances in 1975, he found no eviden differences in technology could explain the decline in housewo] ternative explanations include a decrease in standards of hou production, an increase in efficiency in performing household ta both.
In addition to recent decreases in household time, the 1975 shows decreases in market time for both employed married m women. Although no analysis is available which includes adjus for differences in sample composition, the unadjusted estimates decrease in hours worked for pay per week from 38.4 to 30.1 for r women and from 51.3 to 47.4 for married men (Robinson, 1977; decrease in paid work time for men most likely results fromor force reported substantially less family care in 1975. This was true for both employed women (a decrease from 27 to 24 hours per week) and housewives (a decrease from 53 to 48 hours per week). Robinson (1980) analyzed the data so that differences in employment status, marital status, family composition, age, and socioeconomic status between the 1965 and 1975 samples were held constant. Once these adjustments had been made, he found that the decrease in housework
